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of teacher centering in Texas. The guestioniiair e designed for the 
survey focused on three areas: (1) the organization and workings of 
the teacher center; (2) the communication paths and media within and 
between teacher centers; and (3) the training and credentialing of 
school-based personnel who work with preservice and inservice 
teachers. In order to select a ^representative sample to respond to 
the guestionnaire^ the sixty-four teacher center contact persons 
designated by the Texas Education Agency were asked to nominate ten 
individuals* As a result, 513 questionnaires were, mailed. Of these, 
294 were returned. In tepms of the findings of the .study, teacher 
^.enters are dealing primarily with three areas: (1) procedures and 
practices related to student 'teaching, assignment of student 
teachers,' and selection of inservice cooperating teachers; (2) 
undergraduate program designed to gather preparation programs; and 
(3) inservice-oriented staff development. Contact between teacher 
centers appears to be infrequent. Only 38. percent of the sample 
reported contact with another teacher center; 6 percent reported 
contact with as many' as four. An issue of prime concern tc teacher 
centers is the selection, training, and credentialing of individuals 
who work iji the schools with preservice teachers. The large majority 
of teacher centers are involved in training supervising teachers. 
This is an important area that would profit greatly by communication 
among the centers* (DMT) 
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In the last few years, teacher centering efforts have become widespread 
nationally and have consumed a great ^eal of energy on the part of individuals 
involved with teaching and teacher training at all levels. These efforts are 
not centralized nor are they standardized; in fact, they consistently defy 
<tefxnition. However, the potential of educators with varying perspectives and 
roles working together with the aim of higher quality schooling ipS indeed great. 
It deserves c!^bse scrutiny to determine the specific strengths and the coiranon 
probleiTis which arise in attempting such an ambitious effort. Since the state 
of Texas was one of the first to formally establish and support teacher centers, 
It IS appropriate that a preliminary study of teacher centering focus on efforts 
within this state, , ' 

*» > . " 

The current study is the beginning of a two-year project. Since it will 

cover two years, the primary objective this fall was to gather baseline data, 
to determine the present state of teacher centering in Texas, Most educators 
whu are involved in or knowledgeable of teacher center effoirts have questions 
iri coini\{on; what organizations and individuals make up teacher centers?, must 
teacher centers be a physical "place"? ^ how are the limited resovirces available 
more wisely allocated? , how do others best handle certain common problems? The 
current study sought to tap answers to some of these questions in -the hope that 
just by sharirig perspectives and ideas — botli common and unique — some ben- 
efit will arise. During the next two years, the plan is to pursue'further the 
q^jestions raised in the beginning effort. 



1 " 
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The results of this study will not strike anyone as particularly profound. 
In general, they reflect what those who are involved in teacher centering in 
T--<as know, or ^t l^ast "suspect to be true. However, knowing what "is is a 
start towards dete'rmining what "could be" and^how to get there. In that way, 
we hope sharing these results will be useful fpr teacher centering m Texas.^ 

This short report includes informat^ion about procedures used in the study, 
desoiibes the sample that responded and notes some of the findings about teach- 
er centers. These findings include descriptions- of teacher centers themselves, 
communications within and between them and the current status of training super- 
vising teachers. Finally, we would like to 5hare some of our impressions about 
the results and their implications. 

* * 

Procedures • 

This survey of teacher .centers involved two major efforts: (1) construct- 
ing a questionnaire that vould gather the necessary information most effectively 
and with the least inconvenience for the respondents, and (2) selecting a sample 
that could knowl'edgeably respond from the various teacher centers throughout 
Tei^a?. -Both efforts were carried out in close cooperation with people currently 
active in teacher centers and others from the Texas Education Agency (TEA) who^e 
respo'nsibilities include teacher center activity. 

The questionnaire was constructed to focus on several areas. Two of these 
arfas were the organization and workings- of the teacher center and the cojmnuni- 
cation paths and media within .and between teacher centers. In addition, a prob- 
lem that appeared common to all teacher centers was chosen as the focus of part 
of the questionnaire: the training and credentialing of school-based personnel 
who work with both pre-service and in-service teachers (a large subset of thxs 
group being student teacher supervisors).' , . ^ 

In order to* select a representative sample to respond to the questionnaire, 
fh. sixty-four teacher centeif contact persons (designated by thd Texas Education 
Aqency according to criteria established in 1972) were" each asked to nominate 
approximately ten individuals active in their centers who represented the vari- 
ous c6nstituencies involved (school districts, colleges/universities, teacher 
organizations, service centers, etc.). Lists were received from ^wo-thirds of 
this group (57%) and' 513 ques'tionnaires were mailed. The 294 people who returned 
thoir questionnaires came from various parts of Texas and represented various 
educational roles: •? \ " ' * 

14% teachers 

27% school administrators 

3% school district supervisors 
18% vcollege/university administrators . 

4% field-based college/university faculty 
11%' campus-based colleqe/university faculty 

9% teacher organization representatives 

9% service center representatives 

2% community 

I-N s.,ondcat5 also ranged in how many years they had been involved in their teach- 

center: 
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/ 7% , less than a year ^ r " 

42% one to tw .year.3 
.36%^ three to four years 

15%; more than four yearfe ^ 

An inquiry was made into the colleges/universities districts fhat did not 
respond initially to the request for lists as to the numbers of teachers they ^ 
actuatly certified each year, *lt was discovered that, although 34% had not re- 
sponded ^ this represented only 22% of the teachers certified in Texas. More 
atbout this is included latter in the report. 

^ * • , ' . 

The survey data was analyzed by determining percentages and frequency dis- 
tributions on multiple choice questions and by analyzing the trends represented 
m the verbal information gathered.- 



Teacher Center Organization and Activity ^ ' 

• 

One of the first difficulties we and the respondents encoxintered was a def- 
inition problem: "what is a teacher center?*' and/pr "which should X focus on?". 
Within Texas alone, there are formally three "kinds" of teacher centers: (1) 
those established to facilitate one school district/one college dealings with 
:^tudent teachers, Known as "student teacher centers," as 'designated by Senate 
Bill 3, (2) tl'iose established to encourage more programmatic interaction between 
one or mure colleges/school districts/teacher organizations/service center^/ 
others, known as "local cooperative teacher education centers,^' designated at 
the same time as the *72 Standards, and (3) those few centers that have minimal 
funding and require broader mpmbership and activities, Jcrtown as TCIES centers. 
In addition, many other formal and informal operations are being called teacher 
centers that focus on a larger variety of activities. 

Most respondents were able to solve this problem for their situation. But, 
because of lack of communication on our part or lack of familiarity with state- 
wide usage of the term, some foiand it difficult to choose which organization to 
f.jcu3 on. In addition, oAe^ fourth of the respondents were actually involved in 
more th^in one teacher center; 5% were involved in four. * ^ 

In terms of findings of the 'study, teacher centers are dealing primarily 
with three areas. The first is procedures and practices related to student 
teaching, such as utilization of Senate Bill 8 funds ,^ assignment of student 
^teachers and selection and in-service o^ cooperating teachers. The second area 
is undergradaate preparation prggrams, including review cff college/university 
programs and suggestions for curricul^um changes. The third area is more in- 
service --oriented staff development, including training in innovations such as 
teeun teaching and individualized instruction. 

The individual (s) most frequently reported to, set agendas and conduct 
meotings wa& either (1) a director, chairman or executive committee of the 
teachex center ur (2) a person in a position of authority at the college/univer- 
^ty, such as the dean, department chairman or director of student teaching. 
However, there were several unique arrangements reported: 

' "Teacher Center Coordinator who i3 employed jointly by the 
local districts and the university" 



"Eixecutive committee made of one member from eacVi constituent" 



"Chairperson which rotates from year to yeai* between prbfes- 
* * sional organization representative and school district rep- 

- resQntative" 

Teacher centers were seen to be at least fairly active, although meetings 
were often infrequent, as noted in responses to these questions: ^ 

^ 1\ 

Do you consider your Teacher Center to be: 
(95% resp9nding) 



inactive 4% : 10% ; 29% : 35% ; 21% extremely active 



How often^are you in Teacher Center meetings? 
(96% responding) * ^ » 



4% never 36% once" or twice 35% about once 25% once & 

in the last every two month or 

year ^ months * more often 

The college/university and school districts were ranked as most active con- 
stituencies in teacher centers, with the former ranked first by 74% of the re- 
spondents and thp latter ranked first by 61%, Service centers and professional 
organizations vie for third and fourth rank, and community representation follows 
in d'egr e of activity,* However, each of these constituencies was seen as most 
active in individual cases, 

* 

Communication 

Communication between teacher center members and others outside the teacher 
renter is also of interest in this study* When asked about how many of the other 
teacher center Sc they had knowledge, the response was: 

all of them (55 - 64) 2% many (11 - 15) ^ - , 

H all but a few (45 - 54) 13% several- (6 - 10) 

^ more than hair (35 - 44) 30% only a few (3-5) 

1^- about half (25 - 34) 23%. a couple (1 - 2) 

7^ less than half (16 - 24) 29% none other than my own 

Most of the respondents had knowledge of from none to five other teacher centers, 
with very few knowing About more than ten* • 

Contact between teacher centers appears to be infrequent. Only 38% of the 
sample reported contact with another teacher center and only 6% reported contact 
with as many as four others. Of the 121 teacher centers whose names were iden- 
tified by respondents as those they had had contact with, the Dallas teach^er 
center was listed 39 times and the Houston teacher center, 31 times. 
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Whe^i contacts axe made with other; teacher centers, they are' usually once or 
twice^ a year ,dnd most frequently ocrar ei^^^er c^t professional conferences or* 
throu^^h face-to-face interactions. Newsletter^ and correspondence do not appear 
to. used for teacher center communication at 'tfhis time. ' 

, - .-.ontacts between .teacher center members and other outside persons, agencies 
or institutions- in relation to teacher center activities are also infrequent,' ^ 
Only 45'^ of the sample indicated any outside"* contact and, ol thes^, 60% reported 
only one contact. Various professioi^l associations, TEA, colleges and service 
centers were listed with no entry having a particularly high frequency. As be- 
fore, these contacts ar^e primarily once or twice a year in e?ther professional 
conferences or face-to-face interactions. ^ - ' * 



Activity Concerning Supervising Teachers 

Several issues of prime concern to teacher craters are the selection, train- 
ing and credentialing of individuals who work in the schools with pre-service 
teachers. A series of questions probed what teacher centers were doing in this.^ 
area. ^ " , * 

The large inajority of, teacher centers are involved in training supervising 
teachers each year, this^was' revealed in responses to two qufes^tion^: 



In your Teacher Center, do the teachers who have student 
teachers receive special trainirtg before or concurrent 
with their having student teachers? (94% responding) 



81% yes 



19 %v Jio 



How ofteit do supervisir^g teachers receive in-service 
training related to their supervisory role? 
(84% responding) 



13% never 



1% 



once m 
five years 



10% 



onca every 
other year 



76% every year 



The nature of supervising teacher training varies widely in content and 
extent. Two kinder of responses appeared mo3t o^ten. The first kind describes 
in-service focused on the duties and responsibilities of supervising teachers. 
These sessions are often short in duration:' * ^ 

"1. Go over handbook for student toachers. 2. Review school 
district policies regarding student teachers* 3. Grading and 
reporting. 4. Meeting and working .vith university superviso- 
ry personnel. 5. How to supervise student tetachers." 

"Ono in-servxce seminar is held each semester; the topics vary." 
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The other kxnd of in^^eervice that was mentioned often was,pf much greater 
duration and substance, oflcn^ involving a semester's course (17 respondents 
mentioned a* specific course): . : - - ^ 



\ 



"They may register for a three hour graduate cqprse — The 
. Supervision of St\iaent Teaching ~ or they foay participate 
in the in-aervice without credit. The^program features 
training in the various asj^ects of working with student ^ ^ 
teachers, i.e.,- lesson planning, conferencing, Observation i , 
• of teaching, feedback to students. i 

Another question -proved was who conducts training sessions^ Responses were 



159 university professors 

,125 schobl' adminxstraters • 

> 131 university student teacher 
supervisors 

* 

63 other supervising teachers 



4^ servi-ce center personnel 



53 ^ outside consultants , 



11 othei.Aplease .specify) 



{raw.cour\t of number qf 
checks) * ' • 



It appealrs that there are a lot of development. plans and. activity with re- 
gard to/defxned future training experiences for. supervising teachers. This is ^ 
Illustrated by the responses, to. questions about lists of competercies and ^ts 
of training materials-.. 



Has your Teacher Center developed a list of competencies 
for supervising -teachers? (83% responding). 



28%.- completed 43% 



working 
on it 



6% 



going to 
start this 
year » 



21% 



no plans to 
begin devel- 
opment 



Does your Teacher Center have spacia*l materials'^ for . 
training supervising teachers? ^76% responding) 



34% **yes 



24% working on 
our own 



12% going to start 
. working^ an our 

own this year 



30% ,no plans -to 
begin devel- 
opment 



A questior about selection of sup^ifivising teachers brought varying re- 
spon-ses. ^ Of the 25^ who rebponded in detail about how they wanted to change 
selection procedures, three "categories of re^^ponses emerged: 

1. Do^ire for more cooperative selection 

"Colleqe supervisors should have more input as they' are 
* on the scene f rom V^ir to year ^ and know the teachers* 

capabilities,"" . ' * 

•I would like to ace a representative of the locals teach- ^ 
f-r organisation take a ix>te .important part in the selec- 
* ' tion process." ( 
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"A selecfiign procedure involving school district: person- 
nel, university pert;;onnel> service center personnel cind 
, ' ^ teacher center personnel jointly"' , . 

2. Desi-re for more competent supervising teachers ; 

^ : "We*. need a list pf competencies in supervisor skills* and 

thei[i select only thas^<5k who f ill , the requirements." 

'•I would like to see the screening done by people who 
^- ^ recogni^e^v^ood teaching procedures and strategies, ^ 

"teachers wha are warm, accepting and who are not threat- 
ened by the exceptionally bright students." ' 

* ^ * * ■ . • 

3. lhdicat!e general dissatisfaction, no specific recommendations 

"1 think there^should be a better way.. We have not^been 
cible CO improve it." - 9 , 

"A more carefully planned program" 

• . ^ Overall Impressions , , . ^ 

^» It has been -possible in looking through nearly a hundred pages of printouts 
of ^responses and in reflecting upon *the many phone calls received during the 
couiise Of this survey, to arrive at some overa? 1 impressions of *the current 
state of teacher centering in Texas. In many ways, our findings confirm many of 
the impressions of those who are knowledgeable about and involved in statewide 
teacher center efforts. However, it is hoped that this report will provide a 

• common knowledge base from which to work' towards realizing the great potential 
of teacher centering* The following is a summary of our impressions from the 

' data: - " • 

1, There are as many organizational structures and operational pro- 
cedures as there are- teacher centers. There is literally no way 
to describe a typical Texas teacher center; instead, there are ^ 
various configurations and combinations 5f local needs, resources 
and legislative requirements. 

/2. Therd^is not extensive activity within all of ' the teacher centers 
surveyed. It appears that less than ten meet frequently and 
regularly and involve themselves in activities well beyond the 
^ basic requir<55ients» of facilitation of student teaching. 

* ' . 

3. There is a gr,eat deal of underlying fermentation, , a lot of intense 
.interest in there being more activity in Texas t'Cacher centers. 

• "Treacher centering is viewed a^ a meaningful, relevant and viafcile 
means for improving both Uie pre- and in-service trailing of 
teachers, and.vi largo number pf our sample seem frustrated that ^ 
thoy' are unabl^e to do morei than they already are doing. This is 
especially true of the schc^ol-based *and service center-based re- 
spondents. 

4. There is also a great ddal of interest in knowing wha^ other teach- 
er .centers are^oing and how they operate. However, communication 
channels are almost nonexistent. What communication exists i^ on 
an infrequent (once or twico a year) and priroarily individual b^sis 

* * ' » 
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through conferences and njectings- thq search for information 
/ about other centers, these communication channels coi^ld be uti- 
lized in a more organized fashion to increa'se knowledge and inter- • 
^ center activity. • " * - 

5. One area of wide-spread activity is the training of supervising - 
'xeachers. In many places, competencies are being specif iea- and 
training materials developed. .This is an area that may profit 
greatly by-lcommiinication between teacher centers since* ijiany. may 
^ ^ * ' in<feed be -involved in reinventing the same wheels. * ^ 

_ 6. A primary concern expressed by many in our sample is the -lack of 

funds or effective ways of using^ the funds alrea'dy available. 
This was Aot explored as muCh as it could have been, ^^^nd io \.he. 
next survey, it will be given more emphasis. It i,s our^ impression 
* ■ that many centers, particularly those connected with smaller col- 

leges* and school districts, are overburdened and underfunded,* ' - * 
~~ often with very limited personxpower«\ Although some manage to * ^ 
overcome these problems to a li^uted ^xtent, tTiey are 9tiai not ' ' 
^ always able to do more than the Ipasics. ^ 

7\ There is a definite and large number of concerned and committed ed- 
ucators in*schools,pr9fessional associations, the community, service 
centers, colleges and" universities, Texas Education Agertcy and the 
legislature that want to see more happening in our teacher centers. 
A . ' . . ' ' / 

The data gathered in this survey clearly indicate that there is a critical 
ma^^of people and ideas spread across the teacher centers throughout Texas. . i 
There appear to be very constricted resources and almost none^xistent communication, 
.between centers. If it is possibly to capture, organize^ and inter fa^ce the "ener- 
gies and commitments that ar§ there , Texas teacher centering in its many form? 
has the potenti:al to take another large step forward.. 

. . . - • 
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